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Chapter v. on the union with Scotland seems far from adequate. 
Chapter xvni. on literature and manners bristles so with names as to 
suggest a handbook of reference, although there are some judgments 
well and tersely expressed; for instance, the reference to a "society 
in which classical correctness commanded a more assured applause than 
poetic inspiration" (p. 482). On the other hand, a misplaced clause 
which makes Pepys " a man of unblemished character " (p. 489) is 
certainly a startling ambiguity. In the bibliography MacKinnon's and 
Mathieson's works on the union might have been mentioned, and like- 
wise Andrew Lang's Prince Charles Edward Stuart. It is strange, 
too, that the word " cabinet " and the name Wood do not appear in the 
index. Among the excellent series of maps one of western Europe 
would have enabled the reader to follow the military history of the 
period more conveniently. Arthur Lyon Crqss 

A History of Germany, 1715-1815. By C. T. Atkinson, Fellow 
and Modern History Lecturer of Exeter College. (London: 
Methuen and Company. 1908. Pp. xx, 732.) 

The title of " the best seller " in the publisher's list of novels is a 
wondrous thing, frequently showing more imagination and exciting 
more thought than the plot, because of its lack of relation to the 
theme. But a work of history ought not to be difficult to name with 
reasonable accuracy and the author if he misnames it has no defense 
in that he writes a preface explaining in what way the title is inexact. 
Mr. Atkinson's stout volume is not a history of Germany between 1715 
and 1815. If he had called his volume a "Military History of Ger- 
many, 1 71 5 to 181 5 ", he would have described his work more ac- 
curately, and as he has done it reasonably well there would be no 
occasion for excuse in the preface. True there are chapters on 
diplomacy and administration, but they are only the baggage train from 
which the reader subsists as he marches from battlefield to battlefield. 
Altogether too frequently he is obliged to forage on other fields than 
those covered by the author in order to sustain his interest and to give 
body and life to the story of battles and campaigns. 

The year 1715 and the treaties called by the name of Utrecht are an 
excellent starting point for work on the political history of almost any 
western European country, and 1815 is an equally good stopping point, 
especially for Germany. It is true as the author remarks that there 
was no unified German history in the century between these dates, but 
the fact remains that there was a Germany and the question for the 
historian is, how was the Germany on which Louis XIV. closed his 
eyes in 1715 different from the Germany into which Bismarck was born 
in 181 5, and how had the change come about, or why was it not greater? 

Mr. Atkinson does not think that the answer lies wholly in the his- 
tory of Germany's wars but states simply that these are his special 
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interest, and his interpretation of what was decisive leads him, not with- 
out justification, to traverse most of the battlefields of central and even 
eastern Europe in this century. He begins with two chapters on Ger- 
many and the German states about 1715, their constitutions, administra- 
tion, statistics, and dynasties. This is material drawn from Zwiedineck- 
Siidenhorst, Erdmannsdorffer, Biedermann, and similar works. It is 
a real service to have made this information about the old German 
Empire and its components available in English. I know of no other 
work in English which has done this so well. Then, with exceptions 
to be noted, Mr. Atkinson is off to the wars. The exceptions are a 
short chapter on Prussia under Frederick William I., a brief account 
of Maria Theresa's reforms (ch. x.), domestic affairs in the Hapsburg 
possessions under Maria Theresa and Joseph II., a chapter on Germany 
and the French Revolution with a summary similar to those in chapters 
1. and 11. on the German states in 1792, which was well worth doing 
for those not familiar with German, the resettlement of 1803 (ch. 
xxiii.) based on Hausser and Fisher, Germany at the mercy of 
Napoleon (ch. xxix.), a condensation of Seeley and Fisher, part of 
chapter xxvi. on the Rhine Confederation and Prussia after Jena, and 
fifteen pages of chapter xxxiv. on the Congress of Vienna, i. e., the 
formation of the Germanic Confederation. The other three-fourths 
of the book is military history with the diplomatic preliminaries and 
treaty results of the wars. 

As a military history the work begins with the fag-end of the 
northern wars against Charles XII. and ends with Waterloo. After 
examining the twenty-four page index of proper names the reviewer 
is free to confess that he finds no name or place omitted that he ever 
heard of in the military history of central Europe in the century be- 
tween 1715 and 1815. It is a rare page that does not show from ten 
to twenty proper names and such a page as 513 with almost sixty (some 
repetitions) can scarcely be duplicated outside this or possibly some 
other recent English historical work. It is needless to say that this 
does not make good history any more than piling bricks makes a 
building. The author has done all this so conscientiously and thor- 
oughly, feeling constantly the limitations of space, that it seems ungrate- 
ful to tell him after he is in port that if he had dumped half his cargo 
of names and details overboard and substituted some general discussion 
of the tactics and military organization of such men as Eugene, Fred- 
erick, and Napoleon, he would have done something more worth while 
than the pages which have cost him days of painstaking labor. For 
such vital things as those which relate themselves to the explanation 
of great personalities, the character of nations, and the efficiency of 
political and administrative systems, as Professor Delbriick is showing 
us, Mr. Atkinson has not found the needed space. It is to be regretted 
that a military history of Germany between the dates chosen does not 
even mention Boyen's law of 1814 which codified the Prussian military 
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system of universal military service, made clear the greatest lesson 
learned from the century of war here detailed, laid the basis for every 
military system of the countries of continental Europe in the nine- 
teenth century and consequently affected their political and financial 
policies and even their international relations. 

The author has read much more widely than his bibliography indi- 
cates and has put together with painstaking care and accuracy a great 
mass of facts, and these qualities will make his volume an acceptable 
reference work for those interested in military history. Sketch plans 
of some twenty-five battlefields and several helpful maps, e. g., of the 
valley of the Danube, add much to its value from this point of view. 

Guy Stanton Ford. 

A Vindication of Warren Hastings. By G. W. Hastings. (Lon- 
don and New York: Henry Frowde. 1909. Pp. viii, 203.) 

This book is not a life of Warren Hastings, nor is it based upon 
materials unknown to students or unused by other writers. Aside 
from the introduction which includes an account of Hastings's Tibetan 
policy, and a concluding chapter on Daylesford, the English home of 
Hastings, the book is an examination of the chief topics which have 
been made the basis of attack on Hastings. The sources of the book 
are to be found in Forrest's State Papers, though use has also been 
made of the lives by Gleig and Lyall, Strachey's Rohilla War, and 
Stephen's Story of Nuncomar. Certain personal observations and 
family reminiscences are found in the chapter on Daylesford. Nat- 
urally Macaulay's Essay is the chief object of attack; but it is strange 
that nothing is said of the detailed reply to Stephen in Beveridge's 
Trial of Nanda Kumar: a Narrative of a Judicial Murder, nor is any 
special attempt made to deal with errors which Beveridge long ago 
asserted to exist in Stephen's treatment of the case. The literature 
of the trial of Hastings is only casually alluded to, for this book is not 
a history of the trial, nor are the circumstances under which the charges 
were finally determined treated in adequate fashion. The proper 
limitations set for this notice restrain the reviewer at present from 
attempting what would seem to be an attractive inquiry — namely, to 
study once more the trial of Hastings and to examine with the aid of 
recently published sources the charges brought against him, to analyze 
more closely Macaulay's historical methods, and in this fashion to 
review the history of the literature on Hastings. As a whole, this is 
not attempted in this book. The matters to be treated, therefore, must 
reduce themselves to a brief analysis and a test as to whether the author 
has made proper use of the State Papers. And here naturally the 
gratitude and appreciation of students must once more be expressed 
to Mr. Forrest for his great editorial achievements. 

The charges against Hastings are here grouped under the following 



